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Introduction 

Rhonda: The good thing about MAPPS is 
that it [opens] our awareness in math, you 
know the workshops, it just opens up the 
doors that we thought that wereciosed spe- 
daiiy for me.... I think that it is important 
that I iearned that, our kids aren’t reaiiy 
bei ng taught what they are supposed to be 
taught and that's one big thing and that 
parents have a iot of power that we don’t 
know that we have it, that’s what MAPPS 
taught me. 

Our work aims to expand the vision 
of parent^ participation in school math- 
ematics, in particular the role of mothers 
from diverse ethnocultural and low socio- 
economic groups. The experience of some 
of the mothers has led them to believe, 
as in the above quote, that their role is 
I i mi ted and that thei r abi I i ty to voi ce thei r 
opinions and concerns is hampered by the 
traditional school structure. 

Through thei r i nvol vement i n M AP PS^ 
(Math and Parent Partnerships in the 
Southwest), parents like Rhonda have 
had experiences that took them through a 
series of processes that provide us with a 
different vision for parental participation 
in mathematics education. This vision is 
the focus of our article. 

T he vi si on consi sts of fou r components: 
Parents as Parents (i .e., parents ori gi nal ly 
joined MAPPS because they want to help 
their children with their mathematics 
education); Parents as Learners (parents 
become learners for themselves; some 
even pursuefurther education); Parents as 
Teachers (this is a uniquefeature— parents 
become facilitators of mathematics work- 
shops for other parents in thecommunity); 
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Parents as Leaders (e.g., parents become 
advocates for the education of not only 
their children but for all the children in 
the district). 

This article elaborates on these com- 
ponents based on the parents' own reflec- 
tions. 

Theoretical Framevuork 

Our work with adults in mathemat- 
ics draws from three bodies of research. 
Thefirst one is grounded on socio-cultural 
theory and in particular on the concept 
of "funds of knowledge" through which 
households and communities are seen as 
having knowledge and resources that can 
be tapped into for educational purposes 
(Gonzalez, 1995; Moll, 1992). 

The second body of research combi nes 
ethnomathematics and adult education 
grounded on critical pedagogy (Benn, 1997; 
Flecha, 2000; Knijnik, 1993). Finally, we 
draw on research on parental involvement, 
in particular that which critically examines 
issues of power and perceptions of parents 
(especially language and ethnic "minority" 
and working-class parents) (Delgado Gai- 
tan, 2001; Flenry, 1996; Lareau, 2000). 

Our approach to parents and math- 
ematics education is grounded on the con- 
cept of parents as intellectual resources 
(Civil & Andrade, 2003), which meansthat 
we areparticularly interested in parents' 
vi ews and u nderstandi ngs of mathemati cs 
and that we seek to learn from them and 
to build our mathematics instruction on 
these adults' knowledge and experiences. 
T hi s i s consi stent with approaches to par- 
ent parti ci pati on that are I argel y based on 
fad I itati ng parents i n thei r empowerment 
process so that they can effect change, 
work to challenge the rhetoric of parent 
involvement, and work to build commu- 
nity action (Delgado Gaitan, 2001). 

We focus on the strengths and assets 
of the families and communities with 
which we work in order to change the focus 
from needs of the communities to the pos- 


sibiiities present within the communities 
(Guajardo & Guajardo, 2002). 

Context 

Thefocusof MAPPS ison engaging par- 
ents in mathematics through threedifferent 
types of activities; (1) Mathematics Aware- 
ness Workshops (MAWS), which areopen to 
all the parents (and their children) in the 
school district and range over key topics 
in K-12 mathematics (e.g., multiplication, 
misconceptions about the equal sign, ex- 
ploring patterns, proportional reasoning). 
These workshops are self-contained and 
last about two hours. 

(2) Leadership development sessions 
in which parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators learn how to facilitate workshops 
(MAWS) for the larger parent community 
and participatein team building activities. 
E ach team of fad I itators has a mentor— a 
parent or a teacher who entered the prqj ect 
earlier. Thus, there are teams in which par- 
ents are in fact mentors for the teachers. 

(3) Math for Parents (MFP) courses 
that meet for eight weeks in two-hour 
sessions in which parents in the Leader- 
shi pTeams have an opportu ni ty to expl ore 
mathematical topics in more depth. The 
five courses developed in this project are; 
Thi nki ng about N umbers; Thi nki ng about 
F ractions, Decimals and Percents; Data for 
Parents; Thi nki ng i n Patterns; and Geom- 
etry for Parents. 

Method 

The research we report in this article 
took placein a MAPPS school district that 
is largely Flispanic/Latino (85.4%) and 
with the majority (77%) of the children on 
free or reduced lunch. Central to our ap- 
proach to parental participation isFlecha's 
(2000) proposal of engagi ng i n an egalitar- 
ian dialogue where each participant has a 
voice and where contributions are assessed 
in terms of their content and not in terms 
of the status of who makes them. 
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As in our case, Flecha's work is with 
working-class adults that have often been 
marginalized and have encountered cul- 
tural, social, and personal exclusionary 
barriers in their journeys. F urthermore, as 
parents tell us about their former experi- 
ences as I earners of mathemati cs, we have 
seen manysimilarities with the narratives 
of other people who were excluded from 
the "in-group" as mathematical learners 
throughout years of schooling and led 
to believe that mathematics was not for 
them. 

We have multiple sources of data in- 
cluding field notes and evaluation protocols 
from most of the MAPPS activities (many 
of which were videotaped), interviews, 
and focus groups with small groups of 
parents. Furthermore, in our more recent 
work with a group of parents we used the 
strategy of the Unfolding Matrix (Padilla, 
1993), which allowed us to work towards 
an egalitarian dialogue. 

This strategy purports that by criti- 
cally examining problematic aspects of 
their own lives, participants can gain 
the understanding necessary to identify 
possibiiities of change. The question that 
we explored with the parents through 
the Unfolding Matrix was, "Flow can all 
children in the district be successful in 
mathematics?" Our data were examined 
and analyzed for themes as in grounded 
theory (Charmaz, 2001). 

I n the next sections we illustrate the 
four components of the proposed vision 
for parental participation in mathematics 
education. We pay special attention to the 
voices of immigrant mothers to illustrate 
the complexity of their situation. Language 
and cultural differences are variables to be 
expected as these parents try to make sense 
of their children's school system. What has 
not been so fully researched, however, are 
the implications of such differences within 
the context of mathematics education. 
To this end, we have conducted in-depth 
interviews and in some cases classroom 
observations (Civil, Bernier, & Quintos, 
2003) with severai immigrant mothers. 

I n this article we focus on the voices 
of Bertha, Esperanza, Lucinda, Marisol, 
M dni ca, and Veroni ca. These mothers (with 
the exception of Lucinda) were part of the 
small groupof parents with whom we have 
doneour most recent work. We chose them 
because of their expressed interest and 
commitment to the project MAPPS. Weare 
awarethat they may not be representative 
of all immigrant parents. We also include 
the voices of other MAPPS parents to fur- 
ther i 1 1 ustrate some of the issues. 


Parents as Parents 

Most of the parents said that their 
children were the primary motivation 
to join the project. Being a role model or 
example for their children was important 
to them, and some felt that it was the best 
inheritance they were able to give their 
children, i.e., an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the i mportance of education. 

Bertha-, a parent role [is] like a leader, 
willing to take more risks in our life and 
also we can bea model for our children. If 
we have opportunities to grow, if we have 
somekind of knowledge we can support our 
kids better and they can see, "oh my gosh, 
they're doing this for themselves and also 
for me" and they can feel stronger. 

The parents often talked about the 
i mportance of showi ng confidence and as- 
surance to their children even when they 
themselves were not sure of the subject 
matter. They stressed the value of being 
positive and resourceful in the search for 
needed information. 

They wanted to learn more about 
mathematics to be able to help and sup- 
port their children with that subject, but 
several of them also brought up the idea 
of being involved in an educational project 
to inspire and motivate their children to 
continue studying. 

Esperanza-.Yo, para mis hijas, era su lider 
porque estaba involucrada en MAPPS. 
Darsecuenta porqueestaba con ellasen la 
escuela tambien al mismotiempo. Decian, 
"mi mami tambien va a la escuela." 

(I was my daughters' leader because I 
was involved in MAPPS. You know, it was 
because I was with them in school at the 
same time. They said, "My mom goes to 
school too.") 

For many parents, helping their chil- 
dren with mathematics homework can be 
challenging, especially as their chiidren 
get older and the mathematics content 
becomes more specialized. Adding to that 
challenge is the fact that in many schools, 
mathematics is taught in ways that are 
likely to be quite different from what 
parents experienced when they were in 
school. 

Although this is so whether parents 
wenttoschool intheU.S.orin Mexico(asis 
the case for many of the immigrant parents 
in MAPPS), we argue that for immigrant 
parents it may becomemoreof a challenge 
as the differences in approaches come 
charged with values about educational 
practices in two different countries. For 
example, in the excerpt below, we sense 
M dni ca's frustration at her son's not want- 


ing to go to her for hel p si nee "she does not 
know." 

Monica: Predsamenteahora estabamos... 
anochemedijoquela escuela deMexicono 
valia loque valeaqui, osea, nocuenta. Lo 
queyoestudieal la nocuenta aqui, y hoy me 
dij o, "M ami , sabes este probi ema?" "N o pues 
la verdad no," le dije. "Ves," me dijo, "ves, 
por esotedigoporquenoteensehan loque 
meensehan aqui.""Pues, noentiendo pero 
voy a tratar deaveriguar para entender lo 
quetu estas aprendiendo." El sabequees 
una ensehanza diferente la dealla y la de 
aqui y luego dice, para que le voy a pedir 
ayudaami mama si nosabe. Entoncesahi 
hay una barrera. 

(I ust recently we were. .last night my son 
said to methat school from Mexico was not 
valued the same as school here, that is, it 
doesn't count. What I studied theredoesn't 
count hereand hesaid,"Mom, doyou know 
this problem?" "No, to tell you thetruth, I 
don't," I said to him. "See," he says, "see, 
that's why I said that they didn't teach you 
in what they teach me here. ""Wei I, I don't 
understand [the problem] but I will try to 
find out more so that I understand what 
you're learning." Fie knows that what is 
taught hereisdifferent from what istaught 
there and so he says why would 1 ask my 
mom for hel p if she's not goi ng to know. So, 
there is a barrier.) 

I n addition tothedifferences regarding 
methods, some children have to translate 
the problems to their Spanish speaking 
parents in order to receive their help. This 
makes the parents' situation even more 
difficult sinceit placestheresponsibilityfor 
expl ai ni ng and translati ng on the chi I dren. 
Although the children may use Spanish to 
communicate, this does not mean that they 
will be able to use it to construct meaning 
in mathematics (Ron, 2000). 

What i s more, there i s a growi ng body 
of research that suggests that a rift caused 
by language shift is being created between 
immigrant parentsand their children that 
may have ser i ou s effects on the edu cati onal 
paths of children (Fillmore, 2000). Children 
are choosing to use English instead of 
Spanish, thus limiting the development of 
their Spanish abiiities. In Veronica's case 
these factors are at play; her son lacks trust 
in her ability to help and she is frustrated 
about her possibility to help him, 

Veroni ca-.Apenasm hijoesta en Gtoyyono 
pensaba que i ha a pasar esto, tambien el no 
legusta. El nosesientesegurocomoyono 
habloinglfe, el nosesienteseguroqueyo 
lepueda ayudar, "Mijo, son matematicas." 
"Si, mami pero..." No se si ledaflqjerao 
noencuentra las palabras— sabeespahol, 
pero el espahol noesta tan amplio, el vo- 
cabulariodeelloscuandoloaprenden aqui 
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y no se si ente seguro que yo voy a entender 
ni que el me va a traducir como me debe 
traducir para yo poderleayudar. 

(My son is just in 6th grade and I didn’t 
think this was going to happen, he doesn’t 
like it either. He’s not sure of me because 
I don’t speak English and he’s not sure I 
am able to help him, "Son, it’s mathemat- 
ics." 'Yes, mom, but..." I don’t know if it’s 
laziness or maybe hejust doesn’t find the 
words— he knows Spanish, but when kids 
learn Spanish heretheir vocabulary is not 
as developed and he’s not sure I ’m goi ng to 
understand so he doesn’t translate I i ke he 
should so I ’m ableto help him.) 

Parents as Learners 

MAPPS was designed to engage 
parents in the exploration of standards- 
based mathematics. Group work, hands- 
on materials, and discussion of different 
approaches for a given problem were 
characteristics common to most MAPPS 
activities. Parents often commented on 
how this approach differed from what they 
had experienced as school children. 

One salient aspect is the fact that 
these parents want to learn mathematics. 
Their questions and participation in the 
MAWS and the Math for Parents courses 
reveal a strong interest in understanding 
what is going on and not just in going 
through the motions. That approach is no 
longer satisfactory to most of the parents, 
although many of the parents did in fact 
learn in that manner: 

Marisa: I can memorize formulas and so 
that’s how I did the math, but it never 
clicked why until I took some of the M F P 
courses. A couple of the instructors were 
proving the theorems or whatever we 
were doing at the time, and then I said, 
"oh, that’s why" and it made so much more 
sense and I said, "okay, wow, now I know 
why I was doing that." I wasn’t just blindly 
memorizing facts. 

And another mother stated, 

MAPPS has been very different from my 
previous experience (with math). I went 
through my whole life being told how 
things werenot and not given any freedom 
to figure it out on my own. 

M any of the parents have experienced 
frustration with mathematics in the past. 
Some of them are outspoken about thei r 
change in attitude since their participa- 
tion in MAPPS.They have developed more 
confidence and a better understanding of 
what mathemati cs entai I s. F or some i t has 
awakened a thirst for learning. 

Esperanza-. iNo me gustaban! Si ves el 
video de las primeras entrevistas que me 


hacian, te decia- yo no se que estoy haci- 
endoaqui, si a mi nunca mehan gustado 
las matematicas. Peroya despues cuando 
fui conociendo mas de mate-matica, y es- 
tudiando mas a fondo, es como una droga. 
Entre mas numeros, ves, imas numeros 
quieres sumar! Le decia yo a Marta, me 
estas haciendo adicta a las matematicas 
(risas). 

(I didn’t like mathematics! If you seethe 
video of the first interviews, I said, I don’t 
know what I ’m doing here, if I have never 
liked mathematics. But after I started get- 
ting to know more about mathematics and 
study! ng more i n-depth, it’s I i ke a drug. You 
take in more and more numbers and you 
want to add up more numbers! I said to 
Marta, you’re making me a mathematics 
addict [laughter].) 

Parents as learners and parents as 
parents are closely connected. As parents 
become learners of mathematics, they 
told us about how they would share what 
they were learning with their children. As 
E speranza says, 

At home, al I my fami ly becomes i nvol ved i n 
my MAPPS homework, from my husband 
tomy youngest child. As soon as I take my 
notebook, they cometothetable. 

Sharing the learning of mathematics 
with their children brings a different di- 
mension to the family dynamics. Generally, 
families are not likely to engage in many 
conversations about mathematics. Yet, 
this is exactly what some of the MAPPS 
participants have reported happening. 
Parents and their children are teaching 
and learning from each other, as Lucinda 
describes below, 

Lucinda-.y coneltemadelosnihos,queuno 
leesta ensehandoy unoesta aprendiendo 
deellos, esverdad porquecuandoyovengo 
a la escuela, la niha chiquita que tiene 5 
ahos me dice, "Mami, tu vas a aprender 
para enseharme". "Si, yo voy a aprender 
para enseharte", en cambio la niha mas 
grande la que esta en el cinco, me dice, 
"Mami, te voy a explicar algo que tu no 
aprendisteen tu clase." 

(And with thetopicof children, oneisteach- 
ing them and one is learning from them. 

It is true because when I come to school, 
my youngest daughter who is 5 years old 
tells me, "Mom, you are going to learn to 
then teach me. "Yes, I am going to I earn to 
then teach you. But on the other hand my 
older daughter, the one who is 5‘'' grade, 
she tells me, "Mom, I am going to explain 
something to you that you did not learn in 
your class.’’) 

M any of the mothers have expressed 
that they I i ke I earni ng from thei r chi I dren, 
that it makes them feel proud of them and 


that they, in turn, feel that pride.The role 
reversals are evident to the children as 
wel I . Some of the mothers have shared with 
us stories about how their children have 
reminded them, very succinctly, of what 
the parents do to them when they had a 
quest! on. This has provided an opportunity 
for parents to view their chiidren's learning 
through an experiential lens.They arenow 
in their children's shoes: 

Leonor-. When he was in elementary and 
he came [to ask me and I was] all mad at 
him, becausel have gone through the same 
thing over and over, finally I’d just say, 
"It’s in there!" ... He remembers now and 
when I came last year, with G. [the MFP 
instructor], and we were doing graphing 
and I went and I’d say, "I need you to hel p 
with this", and he looked right tomy eyes, 
and he goes, "Mom, it’s in there!!’’ Oh! Sol 
can’t go ask him... 

Parents asTeachers 

After their first year in the program, 
many parents in the leadership teams 
began fadiitating workshops (MAWS) for 
other parents in the school district commu- 
nity. Although many of them shared that 
they were very nervous in this new role, 
their enthusiasm to teach other parents 
became stronger and a central drive. Par- 
ents became aware of thei r knowl edge and 
the need to collaborate with the schools. 
MAPPS established a system that chal- 
lenged the traditional role of parents as 
listeners or "students." Parents were eager 
to collaborate to support this approach to 
parental participation. 

T ruthfully I thought that [MAPPS] was to 
help me, but I didn’t know that I was going 
to get so involved or that I was going to 
learn so much and that I wouldn’t just use 
it for me but that I would take it to others. 
You see, it’s awesome. 

J illian-. What we learned ourselves... we 
can give back and then they can give and 
they can give and hopefully this will just 
keep going and going, even when our kids 
are gone. 

Having parents teach other parents 
is similar to having teachers teaching 
teachers in university-run professional 
development programs. The teachers in 
those programs are often very grateful to 
have teachers teaching because they un- 
derstand their professional reality much 
better than university professors do. The 
same is true of parents: they understand 
where other parents are corn! ng from, and 
they know how to connect with them. 

Esperanza-. ... give them confidence by 
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tel ling them that I amalsoa mother. ..that 
I may also have doubts and that we are 
ready to explain something again when 
they do not understand it. In conclusion, 
the important thing is to make them feel 
confident. 

J illian -. .. .parents knowthat I am teaching 
but they are teachi ng me too, not to make 
them feel likedummies. Let them contrib- 
ute as much as I am contributing. 

The next two quotes capture how 
strongly these mothers understood this 
particular goal of MAPPS and how pow- 
erful it is to have parents teaching other 
parents: 

J illian-. ...the whole object of MAPPS was 
for parents to come in and teach other 
parents, so they didn't feel so uncomfort- 
able, inti mi dated.... teachers can come in 
and teach because that's what they do, 
but when you have another parent come in 
teaching you... you can absorb a lot more. 

Bertha-. The point is be part of the school, 
be part of thecommunity like parents, not 
I ike students for the teachers even though 
you kind of learn through MAPPS. ..to me 
the main point was parent involvement 
...to me the point of MAPPS was using 
the parents, using in the right way, using 
parents to teach other people. 

Parents as Leaders 

One of MAPPS' goals was leadership 
development. Oneclear level of leadership 
was manifested in the different roles that 
parents took. Some of them became MAWS 
facilitators and a few of them became 
mentors of the facilitating teams. This 
level of leadership is quite different from 
monitoring the school cafeteria, helping 
with bulletin boards, or doing school fund 
rai si ng, forms of parental i nvol vement that 
we have seen in our local context with low- 
income, ethnic and language "minority" 
parents (Civil & Andrade, 2003). 

Challenging the established roles 
by having parents become "teachers" is 
not unproblematic. The expansion of the 
definition of parent-teacher roles and re- 
lationshi ps is a critical component towards 
parents' inclusion in leadership roles. 

As we reflect on some of the issues 
related to expanding this definition, we 
realize that MAPPS did not do enough 
to break existent unequal power rela- 
tions and to develop a dialogue between 
parents and teachers (see Bernier, Allex- 
saht-Snider, & Civil, 2003; Civil, Bernier, 
& Quintos, 2003). For example, Marisol, 
a participant who always embraced the 
project with great enthusiasm, reflected 
on the relationship with the teachers. 


when she first became a MAW facilita- 
tor: 

Marisol-. It was hard in the beginning to 
work with theteachers. 'They arethebest." 
They don't give you the opportunity that 
you may know more or bring other ideas. 
Now we are more equal . Before [with her 
hands she indicates parents in the team 
were at a lower level than teachers], but 
now [she indicates they are at the same 
level]. Now they rely on me, they check 
with me, they make you feel that you are 
important to them. One teacher once told 
me "you just hand out papers" and I was 
upset. [Then she goes on to explain how in 
a more recent MAW she took the lead of 
the presentation.] 

In discussing parents' and teachers' 
role in MAPPS, j illian stated that parents 
are the only way to make sure it is a con- 
tinued effort, 

Theteachers may comeand go, but they're 
not going to take it [the school] with them, 
it's going to stay right where it is, so we 
havetomakeit stronger and stronger, but 
if you start putting people in there that 
are going to leave [referring to teachers] 
then where is the leadership? It's gone or 
it's real thin. 

The parents in MAPPS were aware 
of their critical role in the improvement 
of their children's education. Some of the 
parents took action and ensured that their 
chi I dren were assi gned to speci fic teachers 
or questioned their children's educational 
placement when they did not agree. A 
dear exampleof what MAPPS could doin 
terms of rai si ng parents' awareness about 
mathematics education was the case of 
Esperanza. 

When she realized that her daughter's 
teacher was not teaching as much math- 
ematics (and at a much lower level) as 
another teacher in the same school, she 
was able to place her daughter with this 
teacher just for mathematics. But we 
wonder, as these parents become more 
informed about mathematics education 
issues and more exposed to different ap- 
proaches to mathematics teaching and 
learning, will they become more active as 
advocates for a quality mathematics educa- 
tion for all chi i dren? How can leadership 
roles for parents be expanded to lead to 
action beyond their own children? 

I n our more recent work in which we 
have emphasized an egalitarian dialogue 
and the cri ti cal di scussi on of i ssues rel ated 
to mathematics education in general, we 
have made some strides towards the con- 
cept of community action, as the quote 
below captures. I n it, Veronica challenged 


the group to movefrom actions that benefit 
their own children to "community actions" 
or actions that would benefit the larger 
population of the district. 

Yo les dije [refiri enclose a las madres 
en el grupo], ique van a hacer ustedes? 
como ustedes estan promodonando este 
programa para motivar a I os padres al 
exito con los nihos en las matematicas. 
iOuees loquevamosa hacer? Porqueyo 
loquehagoes venir para ayudar a mi hijo, 
al mio. Peroesonosignifica el exitodeun 
distrito, deuna escuela, verdad. No, ni del 
distrito, ni dela escuela. 

(I said to you [referring to the mothers 
in the group], what are you going to do? 
How are you promoting this program to 
motivate parents for children' s success 
in mathematics. What are we going to do? 
Because what I do is to come to help my 
child, mine. But that that doesn't mean the 
success of a district, of a school. No, not of 
the district nor the school.) 

Cotxilusion 

The vision for parent participation 
described in this articie is grounded on 
the concept of parents as intellectual 
resources. This vision calls for parents' 
engagement i n academi c spaces (Cal abrese 
Barton, Drake, Perez, St. Louis, & George, 
2004). 

We argue that engaging parents in 
an academic subject such as mathematics 
that is quite "charged" (e.g., consider the 
role it plays in standardized testing and 
graduation exit exams) and often functions 
as a gatekeeper (and in particular in con- 
texts such as ours with Latino, low-income 
students), may open the door towards ac- 
tion. That action may beat the individual 
level at first (e.g., advocating for their own 
chiidren), but through dialogueand group 
reflection can lead to community action 
(Bratton, Quintos, & Civil, 2004). 

AsBourdieu (1986) points out, the dif- 
ference in distribution of cuitural capital 
and how each group's capital is valued by 
the dominant group may explain some of 
thedifferences in children's school achieve- 
ment. The four components in parents' 
participation in mathematics education 
described in this paper provide a mecha- 
nism to address this inequity in how the 
different forms of capital among low-in- 
come, ethni c/language "mi nority" fami I ies 
is perceived by schools. 

Notes 

1 We use the term "parent" to refer to any 
significant adult in the child's life. Although in 
our project, most participants have been the 
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mothers, we have also had fathers, grandpar- 
ents, and other family members. 

2 MAPPS (Math and Parent Partnerships 
in the Southwest) isfunded bytheNational Sci- 
enceFoundation under grant ESI -99-01275. The 
views expressed here are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
funding agency. 
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